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PUBLISHED BY would be more accurate to say, not that the mind| TO A FRIEND. 
WM. D. PARRISH & €O., | becomes stronger, but that it is more openaes Whitestone, 7th mo. 21st, 1827. 


with foreign and superior strength. The ‘mind’| «There is atime for all things—and what I 
lis a thing which is very difficult todefine. W hat| add, I add with 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable) we call the intellectual ‘powers, are generally de-! 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five) bilitated with the debilitation of the body; 
Dollars. 


NO. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
seriousness: that to feel quiet 
jand capable of enjoyment amidst trying cireum- 


but | st ances is one amongst the great items of good- 
jyet it is the effect, sometimes, of suffering, to re-/ ness for which we are indebted to our Creator 


Communications must be addressed to the Publisher; duce these powers and the whole mind, into that Although I neither possess, nor desire to 





Ossess 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made/state of subjugation, in which the Divine ‘ ‘bright-|a mind unconcerned at an prospects seahiae dia 
AGENTS. |ness, "and the Divine ‘strength’ are more power-| and although Iam not always cheery, yet I have 
Stephen M. Crane, 374 Pearl St., New York. fully communicated. When this brightness is! happy share of that chastised comfort which is 
Janie Leite, Bedaenee: obscured, and this strength withdrawn, the mind jaa as good for us as more brilliant things.’ 
|may be! Jeft in such a state as that which thou de- os a want 
|scribes t of ——, when all within may be weak and . 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JONATHAN DYMOND.| fearing—when even the heavens may seem to be 


(Coneluded from page 130.) |frass ; but when in truth, we are only suffering| nigh ie ‘ 

Extracts from some of Jonathan Dymond’s letters to\that moral discipline which tends to make us with FURRIERS PENSAR thyself and the vari- 
has friends. \greater proficients in the Christian school, and to | OUS hopes and fears which may present them- 

“> s wane, become more determinately, the children of the| jselves. We ean wo eave wa may be too 

| Almighty. How much soever persons in this| curiously and anxiously ruminating upon our 


[condition call for the sympathy of those who can| |progress or our lapses in the race. Forgetting the 


things t are be l, press Ww is 
sympathize, I acknowledge [ seldom hear of| tha behind, and pressing forwards, is 
rood counsel to those who are wise, and who 


their allotments with anxiety as to the event. I at 
know not that we ought urgently to desire even ihave ears to hear, and hearts to understand it. 


shortening of such a state, nor indeed anything Perhaps thou hast almost forgotten that thy last 


> ¥ > 2 
cept the preservation in perfect patience. jletter asked my sentiments as to whether the 
hope of future felicity should be our motive to 


goodness, or love—purely love—to the Universal 


Prince’s Town, 8th mo. 26, 1827. 
? 
“ Be quiet—do not turmoil thyself too much 


Exeter, 5th mo. 9th, 1825. 
“JT will not close this letter without) 
expressing my hope that, whether I may ever 
send thee a letter again or not, we shall feel} 
mutually interested in the welfare one of another, la 
in every way, not excepting the most serious:| , 
the hope that, as we do, in our limited degree, 
love the truth, we may love it yet more—that if 


oS  & | 





TO THE SAME, 


it should be our lot to meet often again, it may be Parent. I should reply neither, separately, but 
with the trust that we are not merely acquaint- Woodgate, 11th mo. 10th, 1826. |both. With respect to the hope of felicity, it is, 


ances; but are, in some little degree, companions} “TI should scarcely have thought, if I had been|as thou wilt recollett, proposed to us as a motive in 
in the pursuit of the only Great Good. It is very) asked eight or ten months ago how [ could bear|the Christian Sesiptures. The recompense of re- 
unfrequently that I have adventured thus to|to live week “after week and month after month|ward is, in various modes, held out as an in- 
write; I can only say, 1 hope I may not be doing} without speaking—that such an allotment could ducement to patient continuance in well doing; 
wrong in adventuring to do so now.’ | have been so comfortably borne as I am able noel that which is thus held out is, doubtless, a 
jsay it is. I do not feel myself excluded from|lawful and a right inducement. Yet in an ad- 
participation in the pleasures of company, nor| vanced state of the Christian course, it is no 
from conversation either. I fancy myself enter-| ible that love and gratitude to the Deity, may, 
cunfetablel. Thin. fe: eaning a qrect. deol, fart ‘ing into the converse that goes on; and so in-|a considerable degree, supersede the other nahn 
; , - \deed, I sometimes do — a little slate that: Ijand may perhaps be presumed to be more ac- 
py agar voles: expect? Happiness in this| ikeep in my pocket.” “Besides I am full of|ceptable to Him. Nevertheless, whilst we en- 
wuld _ engent wine E have long ago ceased] 1, iness. Time does not hang upon my hands, |deavor to keep His commandments as a conse- 
0 anticspate, oF to desire. I think { do not feel|..4 1 have none to spare. I do not know|quence of our love (‘If ye love me, ye will keep 
the desire in the slightest degree. If we are al- 'whether it is news to thee that I have supera-| &c.”) we need not, | think, throw away or lose 
on a = ae cane “a this grent|bandant occupation for my pen; if it is, I willjsight of that meet glorious privilege of which it 
: tell thee that I have for a long, long time been|was one object of the mission of Christ to assure 
pr an E have, I somotincs think, employing some of my little opportunities of lei-jus of the reality.” 
more than an ordinary share, and certainly more! oie in writing a book; a great book. I calculate TO 4 SISTER. 
than my deserts. In the consciousness of this, if! upon its being a six year’s task; and of this peri- es — Z 
I rejoice, it ‘is sometimes with trembling; for ex- ve greens ; d. Thi ae Prince's Town, Dartmoor, 8th mo. 31st, 1827. 
: . . | years are no quite passe is under 
perience has shown me, in times past, that the | taking gives me great pleasure—I do not know 
retention of this comfort is not in my own! what I “should new do without it; and if, when| 


TO A FRIEND. 
Exeter, 3d mo. 20th, 1826. 
“We hear from B. accounts which make us! 


power.” r ell, Litetihielh sini Oeceteietiinaitiee tote rer and of hope. [ say of hope—for I by 
To A FRIEND. fire, I st “ se : a * a ~ ~ tinny no means conclude that the afflictions which may 

Seles bal oped io we. aor not ha pe y ume WAOMY be visiting any of us will have no end, or that 

eutnn —" of 8th mo. 1826. - lthe end will not overpay, in benefit, the severity 


é — , : ; 
Kt matters not much, comparative- TO A BROTHER-IN-LAW. of the means.” “TI do not think my throat has 


'y, respecting the perfect smoothness and tranquil- 4 : . gained any thing by being here; but yet J gain 
lity of temporary things. There is a plant, thou} 12th mo. 23rd, 1826. the satisfaction of having tried, and this, in truth, 
knowest, which, unlike some others, often thrives) “ Peace, thou knowest, is a sun that will shine/;. one of the greatest pe I have in ot 
best in the storm ; and I need not wish a better! on, and still shine, when the petty squabbles of employment of most of my remedies—for we 


thing for S. than that, throngh storm and sun-|to- day are practically forgotten. A fig, then, for! 49 not know’ that any one of them has ever ma- 


shine this plant may grow.” 7 observe what) Ferdinand and the war which he “occasions terially affected the disease.” 

thou sayest respecting the mind becoming|Thy work and mine will continue its effects when 

‘brighter if not stronger’ by physical suffering. Hee war is waged and has ceased; and when 20 TES sie. 

rather think this will not often be found true, ex-|all its agents are, with ourselves, in another— Exeter, 10th mo. 1827. 


cept with the good; and with them, perhaps, it! would we may all be in a better !—land.” ‘Happy for me, that sitting still is not isk- 


“ Trouble, thou knowest, is not confined to B.; 
, 
land we have all need of the same exercise of 
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some, and that Ido not find inducements to fold you gossip like idle and ignorant people, over! While we believe we should find little difficul- 
my hands wearily and say, Oh what can I find the reports of every newspaper, but that both you ty in refuting the accusations of Macaulay on 
to do? The difficulty is not to find work but/and we, (our Society generally,) may very pro- sufficient authority, we confess we feel disposed 
time; if the days were 48 hours long instead of perly open ‘our eyes to see and our hearts to re- to give the preference to the production of an- 
24,1 should, I “expect, be able to employ them. joice in the growth of that branch of the great other party ; inasmuch as it will be considered 
point. I) work of human reformation which consists in the less liable to the charge of partiality, and to 


} ° ° . 

: c . : 7 : . . . é > Sg ieW as > sreser- 

made nearly twenty pictures on the moor of va- amendment of political institutions.” have no object so much in view as the preser 
: $ vation of historical accuracy. Accordingly, 


tious tors, and ctags, and bridges, &c., that we! It - eenes in the memoir, yeaphespnamueag Dy we have been exceedingly gratified to find the 
saw there, and haying accompanied them with mond’s wife survived him nearly 21 years. The tusk which seemed to await us, so well per- 
' shar , _ formed in a London cotemporary— The 
hypothetical, and humorous, I find they amuse Non-Slaveholder, dated in Second month last. Tobler <* whees reply to Macaulay, in vindi- 
our circle. A queer thing for Jonathan to turn a giving an account of the decease of his widow, cation of the trath, and of William Penn, we 
drawer! Why to be sure it is not very congru- appropriately closes this sketch which has been now have the pleasure of presenting to our 
ous with our associations about the man, but J furnished of this excellant man. readers ; in the belief that such as have not 
suppose we must set it down for a Lusus Jona-| “In my last letter I mentioned the poor state seen it—and we presume the great majority 
thanie. 1 may never turn drawer again with-,of health of my beloved aunt, Anna Dymond. This have not—will participate with us in that gratt- 
out similar inducements, and they it is probable) was in the Tenth month last: from that time she fication. ‘The document is somewhat long, but 
would again be sufficient. However, I did not|gradually become worse until her sufferings ter-|it well repays the perusal. We have only 
spend much time about them. My pictures and minated with her life on the 20th of last month.| further to add, that the version which we now 


the notes and walks and rides, several hours a|/ Her complaint was not attended with much abso- quote of this affair, substantially agrees with 


day, and company and reading, and writing Jong lute pain, but still with much suffering from . larkson and other authorities, alike valuable 
j ) f : and undisputed. 


letters, and journeys and visits to Tavistock, did)general oppression and weariness. “ She was! - ee z 

not prevent me during an absence of 29 days confined to her bed nearly seven weeks before!” lhe case of William Penn, oe 
o . 4 r , aT , > > > 

from home, from composing about 130 pages of her death. Jt was, indeed, very sweet to be = Senile gene ge engpceetigr he 

octavo print. It is as much, and rather more with her and to witness the patient resignation |~— les 19.8 HU SneH. r. ~ 


:; _— ; - ste dissertation on the life of that emi- 
than I can do to keep my spirits always bright, and cheerful submission which she was favored \* complete disser o ae “d : 
i ac tetiel g oe » iment personage, nor for endeavoring to deter- 
but they would be much duller I fear if they)to feel, not only under a weight of bodily eulter-| ine the full amount of praise or censure 
- - . . - . | , C Gale 
were not burnished by almost constant work.|ing, but in the prospect of leaving her dear} 


. ; aod . j W. TI \which may be bisdue. Such a work we leave 
But enough for the present of Ego. \daughter, as it were, alone in the world. The|i, those who are more immediately interested 


struggle to her tender, affectionate heart, was, at\in pis reputation ; weare interested in William 
; \first, great on this account, but she was at last|Penn only so far as one or two incidents of his 

Exeter, 11th mo. 16th, 1827. | enabled to leave her in ‘ perfect confidence’ that} |jfe afford a test of Mr. Macaulay’s historical 

“T should be pleased to see some addition of)she would be cared for in every way. The loss) accuraey and judicial impartiality. 

sound ministers to our present number. Per-'is indeed unspeakably great to all of us, and| “I'he historian brings two main accusations. 
haps they will appear in ‘due time. It is needful|is one which cannot be replaced. Yet the bles-/One of these was connected with the shameful 
for us collectively to keep the lamp of Quakerism|sed assurance that all is well with her, for ever, | traffic that was driven in the fears of persons 
bright and burning. We often hear of ‘signs of}has comforted and does still comfort us ; while Supposed, or pretended, to be involved in the 
the times.’ There are [‘ think undoubted signs|the remembrance of * her many excellencies, of Monmouth rebellion. ‘This charge, as we can- 
that a great moral work is going on amongst men/her humble faith and trust in her Redeemer, and | not readily lay our hands on all the authorities 
—zoing on in almost every respect. Our short! of her peaceful close, is precious.” by which it is supported, and as it does See 
lives have suffieed to show us reformations in the | —-— pecially concern us, we take leave to —s 2" 


len . ° 
+s |The other and more serious accusation is 
litical world which are not only of great im-) From the British Friend. ; : . ee 

me oe founded on Penn’s interference in the affair of 


portance in themselves, but whieh augur happily) Whrir1am PENN AND HIS MODERN DEFAMER, 7’. Mardalen College.” 
for the future. The power of pubtic opinion is|B. Macavtay.—In Jast number we intimated, Before proceeding to give what The Tablet 
rapidly increasing, and I am persuaded it will; having had our attention repeatedly drawn to|here promises, we feel inclined to remark re- 
‘increase, especially in our own country, until it} Macaulay’s History of England, at present in gsnecting the accusation, that it would seem a 
produces very great, and very visible effects.\course of publication, on account of certain ac-| waste both of time and words to attempt to 
We are accustomed to think with horror of the Cusations therein militating so seriously against) disprove it: as it would be the height of ab- 
French Revolution, and yet I think the French | the character of William Penn, isurdity to suppose, for a moment, that William 
Revolution is at this hour proving itself to have} _, It was eminently the lot of this honored Penn could be guilty of being any way cor 
beer a blessing to the world. It will be a long Friend, distinguished alike for his services to|cerned in a rebellion. 
time I fear before fthe French are a good people, |e religious society of which he was such aj ‘To proceed, therefore, with The Tablet— 
prominent member, and for his general phi-| « Our readers know the point at issue be- 
lanthropy, to be grossly maligned during his|tween James and that corporation. The Fel- 
life-time, like many other of the benefactors of | |ows relying on their Statutes, had elected Dr. 
‘mankind. Since his death, however, his char- Hough for president ; James wished to compel 
acter and motives appear to have been much'them by royal mandate to elect Dr. Parker, 
country, commotions, and confusions, revolutions) better understood ; and very ample but tardy |the bishop of Oxford. After an obstinate con- 
perhaps, and wars; but I expect if thou livest to| justice has, for the most part, been done to his test, the king resolved to try the effect of per- 
thy father’s age thou wilt see that the power, memory by the pen of historians But it sonal sa iliatninn and authority. On the 3d 
both of priestcraft and of bad government of Spainjseems to have been reserved for Thomas | September, 1797, in the course of a royal pro- 
is greatly diminished or destroyed. The state| Babington Macaulay, to revive some of the fal-| cress, he visited Oxford, summoned the Fellows 
of South America, (notwithstanding its many Sites by which, when alive, William Penn was before bim, reproached them with their contu- 
calamities,) is a state in which a good man may|®Ssailed; which, nevertheless, had been tho- macy, tried to bully them into submission, 
reasonably and rightfully rejoice. It cannot be roughly refuted. This 13 to be regretted, both) and had at last to quit Oxford, at once beaten 
doubted that a door is opened there for the im-| because of the attempted injury to the character and mortified. He found himself, says Mr:. 
provement of our kind, which will admit nemer-|°" ae yee wan. genase! phe Varietion and 7 Macaulay, = the dilemma of having either t 
ous blessings—increasing perhaps, and still in legislator : and raven verh rye ee! whichan yield to subjects whom he personally threaten: 
creasing, until that greatest of blessings “ religion| ssa). * os ak Meeiae aedtaae —T and insulted, or to eject from their homes ® 
ae a >. /entail on the historian himself, and his work.|one day a crowd of respectable clergymen. 
pure and undefiled” shall enter too. How is it! It will be recollected that we assigned cer-| “T hes ‘ine 6 his dil the 
that I have delivered a political lecture to thee ?| ,0; . - . rte ty allan nner agen angen pl . 
lita : ee “\tain reasons for entering upon the subeject last/College from its peril, Penn, who had accom 
Is it not the first? J hope thou wilt not be dispos-| month. We find, however, that nothing has|panied the king to Oxford, applied himsel. 
ed to censure me forit. I think females, amongst) yet beer done in the quarter referred to, from} At this time, an was one of the most unpop 
Friends at least, have a too sensitive dread ofjwhich it was expected would emanate some|/ular men in the kingdom. He had allied him 
what is called politics. Not that I would have| well authenticated and authoritative statement. self with James in order to procure the releas 





Whether well to employ them is the 


twelve or fifteen pages of “notes” explanatory, | following extract from a letter to the Editor of the 


TO A FRIEND. 


or as good as we are in England—but there are 
now incomparably fewer obstacles to their im- 
provement than there were in 1790. So it is 
with Spain—there will be, I dare say in that 
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of several hundred Quakers whom the malig-|college must give way. Parker must be ad- the 6th, 7th, and 9th of September, 1687, in 


nant genius of the times had thrust into prison, 
and with a hope of establishing a universa! tol- 
eration. His reward was to be clamorously de- 
nounced by all the unthinking, and particularly 
by the Whig bigots, as a Papist, a Priest, a 
Jesuit ; it was said that he had been bred at St. 
Omers; had taken orders at Rome; had re- 
ceived a dispensation to keep a wife; was in 
the habit of saying mass at Whitehall and 
St. James: and was the real author of most! 
of the unpopular measures of the day. Against 
accusations conceived in this spirit Penn had to} 
defend himself even to his best friends. ‘Til- 
lotson called him to account, but after inquiry 
gave him a clean bill of health. Popple an) 
intimate friend of Locke, urged upon him most 
warmly the absolute duty of clearing his cha-, 
racter before the public. In a word, during 
these years, no lie was too gross to be believed 
of Penn; and the best informed and least pre- 
judiced men were primed and loaded with sus- 
picions of his honesty. We insist upon this 
because it is important to bear in mind that the 
evidence of his doings with regard to Magdalen) 
College comes not from his friends nor from) 
impartial persons, but (in the main) from the 
private memoranda of his enemies, that is, of 
men who, even when they were begging favors 
from him, could hardly bring themselves to 
treat him with common civility. 
“With this preface we lay Mr. Macaulay’s 
text before our readers, taking the liberty to di- 
vide it into three parts. 
I. 
‘Perhaps there might be an escape from 
this dilemma. Perhaps the college might still 
be terrified, caressed, or bribed into submission. 
The agency of Penn was employed. He had) 


mitted. But he was in very bad health. All) which, after giving exactly the same account 
his preferments would soon be vacant. ‘ How/of the King’s reception and treatment of the 
should you like,” said Penn, “to see Dr.| Fellows, they both state, that Mr. Penn went 
Hough Bishop of Oxford?” Penn had passed afterwards to Magdalen College, and having 
his life in declaiming against a bireling minis- had some conference with the Fellows, wrote 
try. He held that he was bound to refuse the/a letter to the King in their behalf, observing 
payment of tithes, and this even when he had that “ their case was hard ; that in their cir- 
bought land chargeable with tithes, and had/cumstances they could not yield obedience 
been allowed the value of the tithes in the pur-| without a breach of their oaths ; and that such 
chase money. According to hisown principles, mandates were a force on conscience, and not 
he would have committed a great sin if he had | agreeable to the king's other gracious indulgen- 
interfered for the purpose of obtaining a bene-'ces.’ of 
fice on the most honorable terms for the most) ‘Every reader sees at once that this isas un- 
pious divine. Yet to such a degree had his like Mr. Macaulay’s loose and slipshod insinu- 
manners been corrupted by evil communica-,ation as can well be imagined. We shall pre- 
tions, and his understanding obscured by his|sently find that Penn thought, as many persons 
inordinate zeal for a single object, that he did|think in the present day, that the Universicy 
not scruple to become a broker in simony of a,endowments were not the property of a sect, 
peculiarly discreditable kind, and to use a bish- like the Established Religion, butthe property 
oprick as a bait to tempt a divine to perjury.,of a nation; that the * Established monopoly 
Hugh replied, with civil contempt, that he wan-|of them was a usurpation; and that both Ca- 
ted nothing from the Crown but common jus-|tholics and Dissenters hada right to a fair share 
tice. “ We stand,” he said, “on our statutes|in the advantage of these endowments. He 
and oaths; but, even setting aside our stat-|thought it was reasonable for the Catholics to 
utes and oaths, we feel that we have our reli-| have one or two colleges for the education of 
gion to defend. The Papists have robbed us|their children, and for the Dissenters to have 
of University College. They have robbed us|a share in the remainder; but when the nature 
of Christ Church. The fight is now for Mag-\of the oaths and Statutes were explained to 
dalen. They will soon have all the rest.’ | him, he thought the King’s method of proceed- 
‘Penn was foolish enough to answer, that he|ing was unjust; that the Fellows could _hot 
really believed that the Papists would now be|comply with his mandate ; and that the King 
content. ‘ University,” he said, “ isa pleasant! ought to desist from his enterprise. All this, the 
college. Christ’s Church is a noble place,|Fellows themselves tell us, he fully represen- 
Magdalen is a fine building. The situation is\ted to the King ; and in so doing, he did ex- 
covenient. The walks by the riverare delight-|actly what was his duty, and laid before the 
ful. If the Roman Catholics are reasonable| King not “°a part,”’ but, so far as we can tell, 
they will be satisfied with these.’’ This ab-|the whole of what he thought. 8 
surd avowal alone would have made it impos-| ‘(2.) The second incident is, if possible, 


too much good feeling to approve of the violent sible for Hough and his brethren to yield. The |still more flagrantly distorted. Mr. Macaulay 
and unjust proceedings of the Government, negotiation was broken off; and the king has-| says thatthe King being obstinate in the wrong, 
and even ventured to express part of what he|tened to make the disobedient know, as he had|* the courtly Quaker” next tried to seduce 
thought. James was, as usual, obstinate in the threatened, what it was to incur his displeas-\the college from the path of right by inivme- 
wrong.” —(P, 298.) lure.’ (Pp. 299, 300). \dation. ‘This isthe charge—what is the truth? 
Il. | * The sections we have now quoted run con-| The King having quitted Oxford for Bath, 
‘The courtly Quaker, therefore, did his best/secutively in Mr. Macaulay’s text, and the nar-|Penn, having failed in his endeavors to serve 
to seduce the college from the path of right. |rative is so constructed as to give the impression | the College, also went, whither his occasion 
He first tried intimidation. Ruin, he said, im-|that it describes only one incident. We have(|called him, about the 5th of September. About 
pended over the society. The king was highly |divided the passages in order to draw attention|the end of the month somebody—it does not 
incensed. The case might be a hard one.|to the fact, that it deals with three distinct in-| Very much matter who, but we believe it was 
Most people thought it so. But every child\cidents, separated by intervals of days, and| vot Penn—wrote to one of the Fellows an anon- 
knew that his majesty loved to have his own|even weeks—each of which incidents Mr. Ma- ymous letter of which the following is a copy: 
way, and could not bearto be thwarted. Penn, ‘caulay has most incorrectly described, and most! ‘*‘A Copy of a Letter Directed to Dr. Baley, 
therefore, exhorted the Fellows not to rely on grossly misrepresented. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxon, supposed 
the goodness of their cause, but to submit, or ‘(1.) The first incident is thus briefly related |to be written by Mr. vv illiam Penn. 
atleast to temporize. Such counsel came by the Oxford Annalist, Anthony a Wood:—! Sir,—Upon an inquiry made of your present 
strangely from one who had himself been ex- ‘Septr. 4—Will. Penn, the “capt. of the|Fellows of Magdalen College, 1am informed 


pelled from the University for raising a riot|Quakers, who followed the K in his progress, 
about the surplice, who had run the risk of! went after them [the Fellows] to Magd. Coll. 
being disinherited rather than take off his hat to persuade them to yield to the king’s desires, 


that you are a person eminent in that learned 
body, for your temper, prudence, and good 
conduct in affairs; and therefore very fit to be 


tothe princes of the blood, and who had been | but upon their story to him about breaking of addressed to by me, who do not send you this 
sent to prison for haranguing in conventicles.'statutes and oaths he rested satisfied.’ jto trepan you and your brethren, but out of a 
He did not succeed in frighening the Magdalen} +Here we have nothing about “ venturing to) passionate concern for your interest; to per- 
men. In answer to his alarming hints he was|express part of what he thought.” The Ox-|suade you either to a compliance with his 
reminded that in the last generation thirty-four | ford historian evidently believed Penn to have majesty’s letters mandatory, or to think among 
out of the forty Fellows had cheerfully left! acted fairly by the College. ‘yourselves of some expedient to prevent the 
their beloved cloisters and gardens, their hall; + Wilmot’s life of Dr. Hough enters into a ruin of your College and yourselves ; and to 
and their chapel, and had gone forth not know- little more detail, offer it to his Majesty’s royal consideration, 
ing where they should finda mealora bed) ‘It appears from Anthony a Wood’s account that the order forthe Quo W arranto against 
rather than violate the oath ofallegiance. The of this visit that W. Penn, who attended the the College may be recalled, before it be too 
king now wished them to violate another oath. King to Oxford, went afterwards to Magdalen late; for you cannot but be sensible how highly 
He should find that the old spirit was not ex- College, and though he at first hoped to per-|his Majesty is incensed against you, neither 
unct,’—(Pp. 298, 9). suade the Fellows to comply with the king’s|can you give one instance whether ever (sic) 
Il. wishes, yet when he heard the statement of that sort of proceeding was judged against the 

‘Then Penn tried a gentler tone. He had their case, he was satisfied that they could not|Crown. Your cause must think it very hard ; 
an interview with Hough and some of the Fel-|comply without a breach of their oaths. This|but you are not in prudence to rely on the 
lows, and after many professions of sympathy |account is confirmed by some original letters| goodness of your cause ; bul to do what the 
and friendship, began fo hint at a compromise.|now in the Bodlein Library at Oxford, from) present instance of affairs will permit, and in 
The king could not bear to be Soeseek The| Dr. Sykes and Mr. Creech to Dr. Charlett, of| patience to expect a season that will be more 
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auspicious to persons of yourcharacter. Eve-|might justifiably submit to them astheir head,| pists in almost all those points wherein we dif- 
ry mechanic knows the temper of his present/till he should be removed by a competent(fer from them, and many wherein we and they 
Majesty, who never will receive a baffle in'court.”— “Here,’’ says Mr. Macaulay, “ if|are agreed. 
anything that he heartily espouseth; and that James had not been infatuated, the matter; After this we came to the College again. 
he doth this, yourselves have had too late and}might have stopped.”” Here then, we add was|He wished, with all his heart, that he had 
manifest an instance to doubt of his zeal in the!a practical compromise which, on Mr. Macau-|sooner concerned himself in it, but he was 
affair. lay’s own showing, the Fellows could acceptjafraid that he now came too late; however, 
Where there are so many statutes to be ob-| without perjury, and the king without dishonor;|he would use his endeavors, and if they were 
served it is impossible but some must be broken|and this was the very point to which the writers | unsuccessful, we must refer it to want of power, 
at one time or another; and I am informed by) both of the anonymous letter and of the Que-|not of good will to serve us. I told him 
the learned of the law, that a failure in any one|ries—(whom we suspectto be the same per-|] thoughtthe most effectual way would be to 
point, forfeits your grant, and lays yourcollege|son, and not Penn) wished to bring the matter.|give his Majesty a true state of the case, which 
open to the Royal disposal. |The advice may have been deficient in courage,|1 had reason to believe he had never yet re- 
I could give many other prudent arguments|in high spirit, and even in prudence ; we think ceived ; and therefore offered him some papers 
that might possibly incline you to a speedy |it was, but, in the first place, it is not proved for his instruction, whereof one was a copy of 
endeavor of putting an end to your troubles|that itcame from Penn, and, in the second place, our first petitibn before the election; another 
almost at any rate ; but! shall suggest this one|an attempt to persuade men to adopt a “ justi-| was our letter to the Duke of Ormond, and the 
thing to you, that your fatal overthrow would fiable’’ compromise, cannot be proved to be an'state of our case; a third was that petition 
be a fair beginning of so much aimed at Re-|attempt to seduce men from the path of right|which our society had offered to his Majesty 
formation, first of the University, then of the|into a violation of their oaths. here at Oxford; and a fourth was that sent 
Church, and administer such anopportunity to} (3.) Eight or nine days later comes the/after the King to Bath. He seemed to read 
the enemy as may perhaps not occur in his|third incident. Penn has ceased to concern them very attentively, and after many objec- 
Majesty's reign. himself about the matter. He has labored to |tions (to which he owned I gave him satisfac- 
Your affectionate servant, &c. &c.” {adjust the dispute, and has failed. He has|tory answers) he promised faithfully to read 
‘It is, to be sure, not very easy to recognize | once volunteered to solicit the Fellows to sub-|every word to the King, unless he was per- 
in this lettcr the circumstance declaimed about) mission, and has ended by frankly remonstra-|emptorally commanded to forbear. He was 
in Mr. Macaulay’s second paragraph ; but the|ting with James against the attempt made to|very solicitous to clear Lord Sunderland of sus- 
identity of some of the expressions in the letterjoppress them. His efforts being fruitless on|picion, and threw the odium upon the Chancel- 
with those charged upon Penn in that para-|both sides, he ceases to concern himself in the lor, which I think I told you in the morning, 
graph proves, we think, that it is to this docu-|affair, and if his agency was ever employed by|and which makes me think there is little good 
ment he refers ; more particularly as Dr. Ba-|the King, it is now employed no longer. Atjto be hoped for from him. 
ley’s answer—which was addressed to Pennj|length, from being the solicitor he becomesthe| He said, the measures now resolved upon 
on guess—contains the very retort which Mr )solicited, and the Fellows beg him to interest}were such as the King thought would take ef- 
Macaulay puts into the mouths of the Fellows.|himself on their behalf. Bethinking them-|fect; but he said he knew nothing in particu- 
‘It is, then, importart to bearin mind—jselves that Penn has influence with the King, |lar, nor did he give the least light or let fall 
what Mr. Macaulay has forgotten to state—that| Dr. Hough and several of the Fellows ride|anything wherein we might so much as ground 
this letter was not signed by Penn, was not ac-|over, on the ninth of October, from Oxford to|a conjecture, nor did he so much as hint at the 
knowledged by him ; was never proved to be} Windsor, to lay the case more fully before him,|letter which was sent him. 
his ; and may, after all, have been written nei-|and to beg him to take their cause under ~ I thank God he did not so much as offer at 
ther by him nor with his privity. To found)patronage. ‘This little turn in the business Mr./any proposal by way of accommodation, which 
on a letter, the authorship of which is doubtful,| Macaulay altogether ignores. According to|was the thing I most dreaded; only once, 
so serious a charge as that of deliberately try-| him, Penn is still the King’s agent; is still en-|upon the mention of the Bishop of Oxford’s 
ing to seduce honest men into what Penn had| gaged actively in attempts to corrupt, seduce,|indisposition, he said smiling—* If the Bishop 
sckubirtolighd to be a breach of their oaths,|and intimidate ; and according to him it is still of Oxford die, Dr. Hough may be made Bi- 
and to keep back the fact that the charge rests! Penn who “had an interview” with the Fel-|shop. What think you of that, gentlemen?” 
on so frail a basis, is not certainly the height|lows, instead of the Fellows riding some forty;Mr. Cradock ‘answered, they should be 
of candor. |miles to have an interview with him. Thejheartily glad of it, for it would do very well 
« But in point of fact, even if Penn were the|scene is thus described in a letter from Dr.) with the Presidentship. But I told him seri- 
author of the letter, the accusation is not borne| Hough to one of his friends :— ously | had no ambition above the post in 
out by it. The anonymous writer does not ad- * October the 9th, at night. |which I was, and that having never been con- 
vise the Fellows to break theiroaths, but either} Dear Cousin—I gave you a short account of|scious of any disloyalty towards my Prince, I 
to comply with the letters mandatory, or, if/what passed at Windsor this morning; but!could not but wonder what it was should make 
they cannot do that, “to think among your-|having the the convenience of sending this by;}meso much more incapable of serving his 










selves of some expedient’”’ or compromise by| 
which the ruin of the College may be averted. 
On Mr. Macaulay’s own showing such an * ex- 
pedient” was possible without perjury. 


Mr. Charlett, I fancy you will be well enough 
satisfied to hear our discourse with Mr. Penn 
more at large. : 

He was in all about three hours in our com- 













“A few days before this letter was written,| pany, and at his first coming in he began with 
(15th Sept., 1687) there was sent to the Fellows|the great concern he had for our College, the 
from Windsor, by some unknown hand, a pa-|many efforts he had made to reconcile us to 
per of “ Queries,” of which the first was as|the King, and the great sincerity of his inten- 
follows :—** Ist. Whether waving your elec-|tions and actions; that he thought nothing in 
tion of the Bishop of Oxon, you cannot with-|this world worth a trick, or anything sufficient 
out violence to your conscience, signify to his/to justify a collusion or deceitful artifice; and 
Majesty or the above Rev. Bishop your wil- 
lingness to admit the Lord Bishop President of 
your College.” It was imagined if the Fel- 
lows could not in conscience elect the Bishop, 


ceived he expected something of a compliment, 
by way of assent, should be returned; and 
therefore though [ had much ado to bring 


Majesty in it than those whom he had been 
pleased to recommend. He said, his Majesty 
didnot love to be thwarted ; and after so long 
a dispute we could not expect to be restored to 
the King’s favor without making some conces- 
sions. I told him that we were ready to make 


‘all that were consistent with honesty and con- 


science: but many things might have been 
said upon that subject which I did not think 
propertomention. ‘ However,” said I, * Mr. 
Penn, in thisI will be plain with you. We 


this he insisted so long upon that I easily per-|have our statutes and oaths to justify us in all 


that we have done hitherto: but setting this 
aside, we have a religion to defend, and I sup- 
pose yourself would think us knaves if we 





they might accept him and obey him when|it out, that whatever others might conceive of 


imposed on them against their will. In sub- 
stance, this very compromise was adopted six 
weeks later by all the Fellows but one. 
Fellows in general,” says Mr. Macaulay| meet him. 


him, he might be assured we depended upon 
his sincerity, otherwise we would never have 





should tamely give itup. The Papists have 
already gotten Christ Church and University : 
the present struggle is for Magdalen ; and ina 


“ The) given ourselves the trouble to come hither to|short time they threaten they will have the 


rest.”” He replied with vehemence—* That 





(p. 302,) ** were not inclined to carry their re-| He then gave an historical account, in short,|they shall never have, assure yourselves: if 
sistance any further. ‘They were of the opin-| of his acquaintance withthe King; assured us|they proceed so far, they will quickly find 
ion that by refusing to assist in the admission|it was not Popery but property that first began|themselves destitute of their present assistance. 
of the intrader, they had sufficiently proved|it; that, however people were pleased to call|For my part I have always declared my opit- 
their respect for their statutes and oaths, and|bim Papist, he declared to us that he was a dis-jion that the preferments of the Church should 
that, since he was in actual possession, they|senting Protestant; that he dissented from Pa-|not be put into any other hands but such 4 
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they at present are in; butI hope you would/casual piece of jocosity; picked out of athree| For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer, 
not have the two Universities such in-jhours’ conversation; reported by one interlo-| VIEWS OF FRANCE. 
vincible bulwarks for the Catholics of Eng- cutor without the privity of the other; and if| NO. XII. 

land, that none but they must be capable of taken seriously, at variance with every other| 





giving their children a learned education. | 
suppose two or three colleges will content the 
Papists ; Christ Church is a noble structure, 


| On our way to Montpelier, we stopped fora 
part of the conversation, and unconnected | short time at Beziers,an ancient Roman City, 


with its general tenor—is gravely brought for-|containing about 17,000 inhabitants. 


It was 
ward as a proof that a man otherwise honest | former| 


y much larger, but it suffered greatly 


University is a pleasant place, and Magdalen deliberately intended to use ‘simony’ as a@/by the unfortunate and unchristian religious 


is a comely building. The walks are pleasant, 
conveniently situated just at the entrance of the 
town, &c. &c.”” When heard him talk at 
this rate,1 concluded he was either off his 
guard or had a mind to droll upon us. ** How- 
ever,’ | replied, * when they had ours they 
would take the rest, as they and the present 
possessors would never agree. In short, I 
see it is resolved that the Papists must have 
our College ; and I think all we have to do is 
to let the world see that they take it from us, 
and that we do not give it up. 

“[ count it good fortune that so many were 
present at this discourse (whereof 1 have not 
told you a sixth part, though I think the most 
considerable ;) for otherwise I think this last 
passage would have been suspected as if to| 
heighten their courage through despair. But 
there was not a word said in private, Mr. 
Hammond, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Cradock, and Mr. | 
Young being present all the time. 

“ Give my most humble service to Sir Thomas 
Powell and Mrs. Powell. I am, dear sir, your! 
very faithful and affectionate servant. J. Hr.’’| 

“To any one who will take the trouble to! 
read this letter and compare it with Mr. Macav-| 
lay’s statement not a word of comment is ne- 
cessary. 

“Mr. Macaulay represents Penn as employ- 
ed to solicit the Fellows ; Dr. Hough represents 
the Fellows as coming to solicit him. 

“Mr. Macaulay says, that afier many pro- 
fessions of friendship, Penn ‘began to hint at 
a compromise ;’ Dr. Hough ‘ thanks God he 
did not so muchas offer at any proposal by way 


of accommodation, which was the thing I most| 


dreaded.’ 


“Mr. Macaulay makes his readers;believe| 


that the topic urged by Penn, were urged to 
persuade them to compromise ; Dr. Hough de- 
scribes them as used to convince the Fellows 
that there was little hope of success from his 
intercession. 

‘* Mr. Macaulay represents Penn as trying 
to overturn the scruples of the Fellows to the 
commission of perjury ; Dr. Hongh represents 
him as admitting that the Fellows‘ gave satis- 
factory answers to his objections.’ 

“Mr. Macaulay represents Penn as talking 
the merest drivel, relying solely on James’ 
moderation, and willing to give the * Papists’ 
two or three colleges in mere wanton injustice; 
and believed they would abstain from further 
demands, because, it would be dangerous to 
ask for more. 

“Mr. Macaulay describes the result of the in- 
terview as the * breaking off of a negociation’ 


by the Fellows; Dr. Hough describes it as differently would we view life and its duties. 


the concession of a favor by Penn. 
“In short, in every part of it, in general and 


in detail, no version of the interview could be! 
imagined or invented, more remote from the 
truth than that given by Mr Macaulay. It is 
true, that when some body mentioned the Bish-| 
op of Oxford’s indisposition, Penn, ‘ smiling,’ 


bait to tempt divine to what botA parties! wars of the middle ages, when the supersti- 


, } >»? ° . 
knew to be * perjury. {tious Crusaders made war upon the Albigenses, 
“If Mr. Macaulay were Crown counsel, ar-|or Huguenots. During the first crusade 


‘ . 948 } . . . 
guing for Penn’s conviction before a common against these unhappy people, Beziers afforded 
jury, such a‘ point would be too gross even|them refuge and protection; the town was 


for the license of the Old Bailey.’ But if this|taken by assault, and the people were butcher- 
be admitted as a canon, not of the venal ad-jed by the soldiery. A doubt arose as to who 
vocate, but of the grave historian, who by vir-|were or who were not of the true faith, and 
tue of his function is bound to judicial soberness|the commanding general sent to the Pope’s 
and impartiality, God help the characters of all |!egate, who accompanied the army, to ask what 
honest men !”’ ishould be done, and how the faithful should be 
‘known. Kill them all, was the answer of the 
‘ecclesiastical barbarian, God will know his own. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. |But few antiquities are to be found in Beziers, 


SE eT es ee ‘and in other respects it is not worthy of much 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 28, 1849. | consideration. 
ane ncionsinents ~| Passing through vineyards, olive orchards 
The present summer is one of solemn in- and a fine country, we soon arrived at Mont- 
ipelier. Situated on a hill, the city has a fine 
| picturesque appearance; it looks like an amphi- 
expected pestilence has made its appearance|theatre, and as you approach it from every 
amongst us, and left in many places footsteps| quarter it is equally attractive. The inhabitants 
marked hy desolation and mourning. A mys-| May see from their city, around the horizon, 
: ; ; ; 2 “, |the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Cevennes, a 
tery surrounds it which is yet unfathomed. lrange of mountains on the North, and the 
Whence arises its deadly power? How is|Mediterranean on the South. There are two 
it transmitted from place to place? and what| promenades, from the principal of which called 
laws govern the period of its appearance 1—|the Peyrou, is one of the most extensive views 
|perhaps in the world. This promenade is em- 
»}bellished by a fountain, the water of which is 
travelling westward, gradually to have made! brought nearly six miles on an aqueduct built 
ithe circuit of our globe—but is this a law of|about the year 1753. It is supported in _ 
\its existence? Ingenious speculations have by fifty-three arches, surmounted by one — 
; ; idred and eighty-three smaller ones, which form 
been offered in regard to these subjects, and |, second story. From this fountain the town 
many of them in hasty confidence. The the-|is supplied with excellent water, which flows 
ory which refers its origin to some modifica-| incessantly from subordinate fountains in va- 
rious parts of the city. 
; . The city possesses two public libraries, an 
‘perhaps the most general. Bearing upon this academy, a cabinet of natural history, and a 
\question we give the views of Professor O]m-| medical school, formerly the most renowned in 
sted of Yale College in our present number. Europe. Its churches are very far from hand- 
|But while searching out the physical laws of some, the cathedral, larger than the rest, loses 


; ; ; much from its awkward location. 
ithis great pestilence let us not forget its moral| Byt what the city wants in ornaments, is fully 
‘aspects. 


In our immediate neighborhood the|compensated by the beautiful villas and country 
\destroyer appears to have withheld his hand,|S¢@'s which surround it. ‘The roads are lined 
. \for many miles with majestic trees, and the 
—e |hedges are composed of jasmines and pome- 
ee there continues to mark a victim. But) oranate trees, which in the proper season please 
amid the increased uncertainty of our pil-|the eye by the rich color of their flowers. 


. ari ionso og 
grimage here, should we not awake anew to During the persecutions of the Huguenots or 


: . ; ; rotestants by the tyrant Louis x1v., Montpelier 
a W P 
its objects? We can all admit our increased was one of the places where these unfortunate 


liability to be called away, but could we be! people suffered most. The Peyrou, now so 
\certain the next summons was for us, how/lively and so gay, particularly during the sum- 
|mer evenings, when the nightingale enlivens 
\it by his songs, was then a scene at which a 
‘demon might smile with complacency. Many 
Diep,—On the 12th inst., after an illness of a few jof the most pious of the protestants Were bro- 
‘ken upon the wheel in this place, and others 
'were hung in chains, and there permitted to de- 
cay, because they were unwilling to yield up 
\their religious opinions, end to be ruled by un- 
A Stated Meeting of the « Association of Friends (principled priests, instigated to their acts of cru- 


—_——w.e.e.eaQlbQQQ 





terest to the inhabitants of this country—an 


| Hitherto it appears to have arisen in Asia, and 


tion in the electrical phenomena of our earth is| 





and excepting in peculiar localities only here 








pe 


hours, Tuomas M. Corrin, aged 51 years. 





eS 


asked the Fellows how they would like Hough | for promoting the Abolition of Slavery,” &c., will belelty by superstition. 


to be made a Bishop. 


proposal 


This remark made asjheld on Fourth day evening, the Ist of 8th month, at| 
a joke, answered by Mr. Cradock as a joke,|8 o'clock. 
and—even by Dr. Hough, who answered it| 
more seriously, not taken as an‘ offer at any 
by way of accommodation’—this 


Montpelier justly boasts of the establishment 
of the first asylum for foundlings. Thisinstitu- 
tion dates in the twelfth century, and was the 
work of Vincent de Paul, a man known for his 
benevolence and charity. But another establish- 
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ment of a benevolent nature deserves equa’ siderable, by a copious evolution of electricity, | rate effluvia, while, when perfectly dry, they 
praise. It is that for the loanof money, gratis’ with thunder and lightning. Favorable as| would have remained inert and harmless, 
to the poor and needy. It was founded by a such a state of the air is to the production of When, however, either the floor or the street 
few citizens duly penetrated by a proper sense thunderstorms, it isnevertheless peculiarly un-'is drenched with water, the offensive matter is 
of their duty, and who have remained un-! favorable to the action of the electric machine, held in solution, and only pure water vapor is 
known ; and it has since been sustained by an and other kinds of apparatus used for producing exhaled. 

honorable family of the name of Rey. ‘This electricity artificially. ‘These work well only; To conclude, we may remark, that ever 
establishment, formerly for the needy only,|when the external air is dry, for it is then only since the grand discovery made by Dr. Frank- 
lends now larger sums on pledge. But the di-|that electricity can be accumulated so as to lin of the identity between electricity and 
rectors with a praiseworthy delicacy do not al- discharge itself in long sparks, or to exhibit with lightning, and the subsequentdevelopement of 
low the names of the borrowers ‘o be entered energy electrical attractions and repulsions. _ this mysterious agent in many of the processes 
in their registers. ‘The name of the applicant, But the hot and humid air which generates of nature and art, there has existed a tendency 
is written in a paper, which is sealed and at- thunderstorms, and which, at the same time, to ascribe to its agency every phenomenon not 


tached to the article left on pledge. impairs the action of electrical apparatus, is also! otherwise accounted for; and I cannot but re- 
BuBULCUS. |remarkable for promoting chemical changes in; gard the hasty conclusions which, froma single, 
—-- bodies, especially in animal substances. In! or at most a few, experiments or observations, 


From the New Haven Palladium 


|such a state of the air, meat becomes rapidly | have ascribed the production of the cholera, 
IS THERE ANY CONNECTION BETWEEN THE ELEC- 


putrescent, bread sours, butter grows rancid, to variations in the electrical state of the 
TRICAL STATE OF THE ATMOSPHERE AND THE milk coagulates, and sweet meats ferment and, atmosphere, as savoring of the same spirit, and 
CHOLERA ? become acid. Such air is also sultry and op-)as exemplifying one of the leading errors 
The papers have recently given wide circu- pressive to our sensations. Being already|against which the philosophy of Lord Bacon 
lation to several articles, partly of foreign and nearly or quite saturated with moisture, it is| was directed. Denison OLMsTED. 
partly of domestic origin, tracing new and sin-| peculiarly unfavorable to the process of insen- oneneninaie 
gular conditions of atmospheric electricity, and sible perspiration, and we lose the cooling 
implying an unusual and mysterious connec- evaporation from the surface of the body, which, | 
tion between those conditions and the cholera.!when the air is dry as well as hot, tends exceed-| 3 On the 10th of April Lieutenant Lynch and 
One finds that sealing wax, when subjected to|ingly to refresh and exhilarate us, but when his party, in two boats belonging to the ships 
friction on woolen cloth, no longer affords the |the air is hot and humid, the moisture, instead which had been left at Acre, and one small, frail 
usual indications of electrical excitement by|of going off in vapor, collects on the surface of;boat purchased at Tiberias, passed from the 
attracting light bodies ; another, observing that|the system, and produces languor and other sea of Galilee intothe Jordan. At first the 
his electrical machine gives shorter sparks than|oppressive sensations. A dry airof 90° is less/river is three quarters of a mile wide, with a 
common, infers that the ordinary supply of the oppressive than a humid air of 80° ; and hence|sloping and undulating country on the west, 
electrical fluid is withdrawn from the atmos-|we often find the temperature of the evening|and the eastern bank broken up into gullies 
phere ; at one place where cholera prevails, and night more intolerable than that of the day,)and alluvial hills. In an hour it narrows to 
thunder storms appear to have nearly ceased ;| although the thermometer is ten or fifteen de-|twenty-five feet, banks thirty feet high, and ri- 
while at another, where it rages more vivlently,| grees lower, the increased humidity of the air|sing and retiring away tothe mountains which 
they are frequent and severe. ‘more than balancing the diminished intensity! border the valley of the Jordan on either side. 
Having, from the nature of my _ pursuits,|of the heat. ‘On both sides banks and wavy hi!ls were cov- 
been somewhat conversant with the phenomena| If we duly weigh these familiar facts, we ered with grass, and a profusion of wild flow- 
of electricity, I have been fréquently interro-|shall readily perceive that the same state of ers, among which were the lily, anemone, ole- 
gated as to my opinion on these points, and I|the atmosphere which precedes and attends|ander, and marigold ; water clear, and from 
have thought [ might possibly render some|thunderstorms, and which impairs the action|eight to ten feet deep.—Scarcely had their 
little service to those whose curiosity is excited of electrical apparatus, has a tendency toaggra- wonder and delight been satisfied in gazing 
on this subject, by offering afew suggestions ;|vate malignant diseases: and if, at any place on this sweet scene, when they heard the roar 
or, at least, that I might still be the means of| where the pestilence is prevailing, there is an of a cataract, and in a few minutes they saw 
a greater benefit, should I be so fortunate, by|unusual absence of thunder and lightning, we) with astonishment and dismay, the waters rush- 
opening the discussion, as to elicit the opinions/may devoutly regard it as ordered in mercy to ing and leaping headlong down the narrow, 
of men of science, who are more capable than! repress the march of the destroyer. Thunder-|rock channel. During their seven day’s voy- 
myself of enlightening the public. storms do indeed sometimes appear “to purify age on the Jordan, they encountered more than 
On a close examination of the facts, I think|the air;”’ but this is not owing to any direct a score of these dangerous cataracts ; and that 
it will be found that the atmospheric changes|agency of the electricity, but to the fact that, the reader may have an idea of them, I give 
in question, are all such as are known to result/in such cases, the colder wind which, by its\the Lieutenant’s description of the descent of 
from variations of heat and moisture, and that;mingling with the hotter air that preceded the,one. 
the apparent connection between electricity and | storm, generated the storm itself, prevails after) ‘The current, at first about 23 knots, but in- 
cholera, consists in this—that ceriain causes\the rain is over. But while the thunder- creasing as we descended, until at 8.20 we 
which change the electrical state of the atmos-|showers, preceded end attended as they are by|came to where the river for more than three 
phere, tend also to increase or diminish the\a sultry humid air, have a tendency to aggra-|hundred yards was one foaming rapid; the 
ravages of the cholera. Let us then inquire,|vate pestilential diseases, a full and copious| fishing-weirs and the ruins of another ancient 
first, what causes change the electrical state of supply of rain, especially when attended by a!bridge obstructing the passage. ‘There were 
the atmosphere, and, secondly, whether these| reduction of temperature, has a tendency to! cultivated fields on both sides. Took every- 
causes have any tendency to aggravate or|arrest, or at least to lessen their ravages; for)thing out of the boats, sent the men overboard 
allay the violence of the malady in question.|such an atmosphere does not promote but re-|to swim along-side and guide them, and shot 
The relations of the atmosphere toelectricity,| presses those chemical decompositions, which them successively down the first rapid. The 
are controlled chiefly by the combined agen-| accompany aslight shower attended by thunder! water was fortunately very deep to the first fall, 
cies of heat and moisture, It is when air isjand lightning. Some regard to this principle/where it precipitated itself over a ledge of 
both hot and damp, that thunderstorms usually |may usefully be had by sprinkling the floor or rocks. The river becoming more shallow, we 
occur. Every one has observed, that just/|streets with water ona hot day. When afloor opened a channel by removing large stones, 
before a*thunderstorm, acup or tumbler of cold, is perfectly clean, we may find it promotes our|and as the current was now excessively rapid 
water becomes covered with dew, which is|comfort to sprinkle it, since the conversion of we pulled well out into the stream, bows up, 
sometimes so copious as to run down in stream-| water into vapor changes a portion of the sen-/let go a grapnel and eased each boat down in 
lets. This shows thatthe « dew-point” is very |sible into latent heat, and cools the apartment ;| succession. Below us were yet five suc- 
high ; that is, that the air isso nearly saturated but if the floor is soiled or dusty, then, in a hot|cessive falls, about eighteen feet in all, with 
with watery vapor, as to require cooling only|day, the rapid evaporation of the water carries|rapids between,—a perfect break down in the 
a few degrees in order to condense that vaporjup with it an offensive and noxious efiluvium.|bed of the river. It was very evident that the 
into water. If the air, when in such a state,|A similar contamination of the air results from} boats could not descend them.”’ 
becomes suddenly cooled by the influx of colder a slight sprinkling of the streets in hot weather,| By clearing out a side canal, which had 
air, or by any other means, the condensed va-jespecially if they are in a filthy condition,| been cut to conduct the water to a ruined mill, 
por descends in rain, attended, when the pro-|since water is no sooner applied to such sub-|the boats were brought below the worst part 
cess is sudden, and the quantity of rain is con-\stances, than they begin to ferment and gene-|of the rapids, and by making a breach in the 
i 
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canal so as to let the weter flow into the river, 

they were again launched on the current. In 
this way they cleared these successive cata- 
racts. Others the "y descended by faste ‘ning 
ropes to bushes on the banks, and thus easing 
the boats in their descent. 

The Lieutenant describes the Jordan as a 
very tortuous liver, measuring at least 200 
miles by its channel from the Sea of Galilee to 
the Dead Sea, while it is only about 60 miles 
in a straight iine. It flows in a deep channel, 
in some places 40 yards, and in others 200 
wide. It has many little islands, some of 
them thickly covered with shrubs, reeds, cane, 
and wild flowers; others only sand-bars. The! 
banks are generally steep, composed of loam, | 
clay, and limestone ; they raise from 12 to 30 
feet, and then the country extends back from 
the river to the mountains on either side, which | 
are sometimes close at hand, sometimes seve-| 
ral miles distant. The country between these | 
mountain ranges is naturally fertile, and was| 
populous and powerful not only under the Ro-| 
mans, but also under the Mahometans. Be-| 
tween the mountains and the narrow lower 
bottoms which immediately border the river,| 
the valley is undulating, with hills of alluvial’ 
formation, and in many places luxuriantly cov-| 
ered with grass and wild flowers. The * wnar-| 
row lower bottoms dipping to the water are co-| 
vered with thickets, in which the willow, the! 
acacia, and some other trees mingle, rising 
above the almost impenetrable jungle of un-| 
dergrowth, composed of grases, flowers, vines| 
and cane. ‘These thickets abound with birds | 
of varied and beautiful plumage, and with wild| 
beasts, among which are the tiger and the} 
boar. The lion also may yet lay down as in| 
ancient days by the margin of the consecrated, 
Jordan. 

On the 17th of April the party emerged into | 
the plain of Jericho, with the mountains of | 

Moab on their left, the terrible wilderness of| 
Judea on their right, and the Dead Sea before| 


them. [ Sartain’s Mag.| 


—»—— 


Stature.—M. Quetelet gives the medium | 


height of the French as 5 feet 3 inches. The 
English average is said to be 5 feet 7 inches. 
~—e Medical Times. 


—>___— 
THE VALLEY OF DRY BONEs., 


BY DR. CROLY. 


I was in the hand of God; 
Borne upon the rushing gale, 
On a visioned mount I trod, 
Gazing o’er a boundless vale— 
Far as the eye could glance, ’twas spread 
With the remnants of the dead, 


Sons of the Captivity, 

Prince and peasant, warrior, slave, 
There lay naked to the skv— 

’T was a ruined Nations grave ; 
Death sat on his loneliest throne 
In that wilderness of bone. 


Mornarose and twilight fell, 
Still the bones lay bleached and bare : 
Midnight bronght the panther’s yell 
Bounding through his human lair, 
Till above the World of Clay, 


Ages seemed to wear away. 


On my spirit came a sound 

Like the gush of desert springs 
Bursting o’er the desert ground— 

«« Prophet of the King of Kings, 
Shall not Israel live again ? 
Shall not these dry bones be men ?”’ 


Then I stood, and prophesied 

«« Come together, bone to bone.” 
Sudden as the stormy tide, 

Thick as leaves by tempest strown, 
Heaving o’er the mighty vale, 
Shook the remnants cold and pale! 


Flesh to flesh was clinging now; 
There was seen the warrior limb, 
There was seen the princely brow— 
But the stately eye was dim; 
Mailed in steel, or robed in gold, 
All was corpse-like, all was cold. 


Then the voice was heard once more— 
‘«¢ Prophet, 
As along the threshing floor 
Chaff before the cale is driven, 
At the blast, with shout and clang, 


call the winds of Heaven!” 


On their feet the myriads sprang! 


Flashed to heaven the visioned shield, 
Whirlwind, axe, and lightning sword, 
Crushing on a bloody field 
Syria’s chariots, Egypt’s horde, 
Till on Zion’s summit shone 
Israel’s Angel-guarded Throne. 


Then the Vision swept away: 

Thunders rolled o’er Earth and Heaven, 
Like the thunders of the day 

When Earth’s pillars shall be riven, 
Hear [ not the rushing wings ? 
Art Thou coming! King of Kings? 


—< 
A HYMN. 


Thou God unknown whom mortals fear, 

The father and the friend of man, 
Who art unseen, yet ever near, 

With blessings since the world began ; 
When on thy works [ look abroad, 

I ev'ry where thy goodness see, 
And when I search my soul, oh God, 

I still find thee. 


When darkness veils the world around, 
When from the sailor hope has fled 

The tempest blows with howling sound, 
And startled Nature ’s fill’d with dread ; 

When light'nings flash and thunders roar, 
And wildly rolls the raging sea, 

Then in the elemental war, 

I still find thee. 


When I perceive with wisdom’s eyes, 
The sighing woods, the murm'ring rills, 
The laughing fields, the clear blue skies, 
The fertile vales, the verdant hills, 
The waving wheat, the corn that grows, 
The blossoms on the fruitful tree, 
The smiling river as it flows, 
I still find thee, 


I find thee in the golden sun, 

The boundless space, and ev’ry star, 
The erring planets, silver moon, 

And wand’ring comets from afar ; 
Of all these orbs thou art the soul, 

And in their heav’nly harmony, 
As they in silent order roll, 

I still find thee. 


When thy creation I behold, 
Whether the giant or the gnat, 

The butterfly, with wings of gold, 
The elephant or sightiess bat, 

The luscious fruit, the gaudy flow’r, 
The sprightly bird, the humming bee, 


There cloth’d with wisdom and with pow’r, 


I still find thee, 





‘Club of the American Institute. The 
|ments described were made by Robert Berands, 


On earth thy goodness does abound, 
Thy heav’nly love, thy soothing peace, 
Wherever man is to be found, 
There also is thy proffer’d bliss ; 
On thee I'll trust till my last breath, 
And humbly bow to thy decree, 
With hope to say in life or death 
I still find thee. 
Busutces. 
iuctabiealllbiii 
EHE EFFECT OF CHARCOAL ON FLOWERS. 
The following is an extract Irom the Paris 
“ Horticultural Review"’ of July last, translated 
by Judge Meigs, of New Y ork, forthe Farmers’ 
experi- 


who says 
«* About a year ago [ made a bargain a’ 
rose bush of magnificent growth and full of 
buds.—I waited for them to blow, and expect- 
ed roses worthy of such a noble plant, and of 
the praises bestowed upon it by the vender. 
At length, when it bloomed, all my hopes 
were blasted.—The flowers were of a faded 
color, and I discovered that I had only a mid- 
dling multiflora, stale colored enough. I there- 
fore resolved to sacrifice it to some experi- 
ments which I had in view. My attention had 
been captivated with the effect of charcoal as 
stated in some English publication. I then 
covered the earth in a pot, in which my rose- 
bush was about halfan inch deep, with pulver- 
ized charcoal? Some days after this I wasas- 
tonished to see the roses which bloomed, of as 
‘fine lively rose color as | could wish! I de- 
termined to repeat the experiment; and there- 
fore, when, the rosebush had one flowering, | 
‘took off all the charcoal and put fresh earth 
jabout the roots. You may conceive that | 
‘waited for the next spring impatiently, for the 
result of this experiment. When it bloomed 
ithe roses were, as at first, pale and discolored; 
but by applying the charcoal as before, the 
roses soon resumed their rosy red color. | 
tried the powdered charcoal likewise in large 
|quantities upon my petunias, and found that 
‘both the white and the violet flowers were 
equally sensible to its action. It always gave 
great vigor to the red or violet colors of the 
flow ers, “and the white petunias became veined 
with red or violet tints ; the violets became cov- 
ered with irregular spots of a bluish or almost 
black tint. Many persons who admired them 
‘thought that they were new varieties from the 
seed. Yellow flowers are (as [have proved) 
\insensible to the influence of charcoal. 
| «Ill betide the yellow flowers ;” it seems 
ithey are equally incapable of change, under 
ithe influence of charcoal, or of the man with- 
‘out poetry in his temperament. Wordsworth 
tells us: 


«A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him. 
And it was nothing more,” 


ep 


Stavery AND ANTI-Stavery In Missorai.— 
The People’s Organ, a journal published in 
Missouri, says that slaveholders in that State 
are estimated not to exceed twenty thousand. 
They own seventy thousand slaves, and there 
are nearly half a million of inhabitants who 
‘neither own slaves nor have any inter In 
keeping up or extending the institution of s 
ity. The same print complains bitterly of the 
|stigma which the existence of slavery fixes upon 
manual industry, and affirms that it has the ef- 
fect of excluding from the State a most valua- 
ible and numerous class of emigrants from the 
| Atlantic region, whose enterprise, industry, 
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®nd skill, are needed to develope fully the re-| 

. ‘ ° - 2 | 
sources of Missouri. It closes with desiring| 
the people of the State to reflect, whether it is 


not time to plan the meansof relieving Missouri | 
from this obstruction to her prosperity. 








OTICE.—The co-partnership heretofore existing 

between the subscribers, trading under the firm 

of Kimber & Dickinson, is this day dissolved by mutual 

consent. ‘The busincss of the late firm will be settled 

by either of the undersigned, at No. 19 North Fourth st. 
E. KIMBER, Jr, 

7th mo. 12th, 1849. MAHLON H. DICKINSON, | 

CO-PARTNERSHIP.—The Subscribers have this 

day formed a co-partnership under the firm of Kimber 

& Carpenter, and will continue the Hat and Cap busi-| 


ness at the old siand of Kimber & Dickinson. | 


. E. KIMBER, Jr., 
a 28-tf THOS. CARPENTER, 


os GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—This Institution is situated in East Brad- 
ford, Chester County, 24 miles South West of West 
Chester, 1 mile from the Brandywine, and on the road 
leading to Kennet Square. The course of instruction 
embraces an English and mathmatical education, The 
School is well supplied with apparatus for illustrating 
the different branches of Science. The location of the 
School is retired and pleasant. The adjacent neighbour- 
hood remarkably salubrious, and has been much admired 
by travellers for its beautiful and picturesque scenery. 
The summer session commences on the 23d of the 4th 
month next, continuing 22 weeks. Terms $70 per 
session, Boys under 14 years of age $60. Post Office 
address West Chester. References, Benjamin Price, 
East Bradford, Samuel Caley, S. E. corner of Ninth 
and Wood, LEWIS LEVIS, Principal. 
4th mo. 21. Sm. 





J PESR ABLE: GOODS FOR FRIENDS.—YAR-| 


NALL & LYTLE,S. E. corner of 7th and 


OHNS & PAYNE.—Friends’ Store, N. E. Corner 

of Fourth and Arch Streets. The balance of our 

stock of Spring and Summer Plain Goods to be sold at 

very low prices. Large assortmeut of Furnishing Goods, 

june 23.-tf 

\XTRACY OF VANILLA, for flavoring Ice Cream 

4 Jelly, Custards, &c., a new and valuable prepara- 

tion, warranted tobe made from genuine Vanilla Beans. 

The use of this extract is much more economical than of 

the bean itself, and its flavor will be found as fresh and 
agreeable. Prepared and sold by 

EDWARD PARRISH, Druggist, 


corner 9th and Chesnut and 10th and Walnut Sts. 


5th mo. 19, : 


coo EXILED IN VIRGINIA IN 1777, and 
observations on the conduct of the Society of 
Friends during the Revolutionary War. A few copies 
may be had of T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 

5th mo. 12-St No. 1 south Fifth st. 








‘ ANN’S PATENT IMPROVED MOVEABLE Spring Garden streets, pay particular attention to keep-| \ EW SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS— Chas 


BINDER, for keeping in a book-like form new- 
papers, letters, invoices, or any other papers where me- 
thod is desirable. Patented and manutactured by | 

WILLIAM MANN, Washington, D.C. | 

(cy We would recommend this invention to all per: | 
ons who desire to keep their papers in good order. We | 
have found it very useful in keeping files of the Intelli-| 


gencer. 


| 


As it is always in book form, you may insert) 
an index and use it as if it were a bound book. and it| 


ing up a full assortment of seasonable Dry Goods, suita- 
ble for Friends, and they are constantly receiving all the 
new and desirable styles. Among their fresh Spring 
Goods, are in part, Neat and Medium Lawus and Bare- 
ges, Hermanias, Argentines, Silk Lustres, Linen Lustres, 
Ginghams, Prints, &c., &c. 

Also, Book Muslins and handkerchiefs, Cap Crape 
and Gauze, Barcelona Handkerchiefs, India Silk Shawls, 

arege and Cashmere Shawls, Silk and Lisle Thread, 
Mitts and Gloves, &c., &c. They would respectfully 
invite Friends to calland examine their stock before pur- 


Adams invites the particular attention of Frrenps 
to his extensive variety of Fresa Dry Gocns, consist- 
ng of most of the desirable descriptions as they come 
into the market. An examination is requested before 
Friends make their purchases, as the kinds are too nu- 
| merous to acvertise. 

LINEN FURNISHING GOODS. 

C. A. is giving his attention especially to articles in 
this line, and the purchaser can find an assortment of 
Lines Fasnics here, the quality and prices of which 
can scarcely fail to give satisfaction. No. 79 Arch St, 


may be taken out and rebound at the end of the volume | chasing, as they are disposed to sell on the most reason- between Second and Third, north side. 


f desired. We recommend it to all our readers who 
wish to file the Intelligencer. It may be had at the} 
office of publication. Price for the Intelligencer size | 


$1.25 ; smaller ones in proportion. —PuBLisaeErs. 
W Geacne MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES AND| 
FRIENDS’ ALMANACS, with an assortment of! 
Paper and Books, for sale by 
W. D. PARRISH & CO. 
No. 4 N. Fifth 3t., Philadelphia. | 


ey HANGINGS.—The DSubscribers having! 
fitted up a Sales Room expressly for the sale of 
their Wall Papers, are prepared to offer a large and| 
varied assortment, comprising many new and neat pat-| 
terus of fine Satin Papers, both French and American ;| 
also Fresco Papers, Vestibule Patterns and Panneled| 
Entry Papers, with French and American Borders. | 
Fire Board Patterns, Window Papers, &c. Also a va- 
riety of common low priced papers, which they will sell | 
wholesale or retail. 

(7 Houses neatly papered in the City or County by| 
experienced workmen, whose work will be warranted. 
WM. D. PARRISH & CO., 
No, 4 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia. 


3d mo, 





3d mo. 


LOCK.—The Subscriber respectfully informs his 
friends and the public that he bas opened his new 
clock store at No. 49 north Fourth street, second door | 
below Race, eust side ; as he intends keeping a superior 


article of Brass Clocks, be would invite his friends to} 


call and examine. 

Watches, Clocks and Jewellery carfully repared and 
warranted, by EDWIN PINE, 

No. 49 north Fourth street, second door below Race, 
east side. 5th mo. 12. 


400D DRY GOODsS—FRIENDLY STYLEs— 
W EYRE & LANDELL, 8. W. corner Fourth and 
Arch, have endeavoured for the Jast nine years to estab- 
lish a good store for Plain Goods, where Friends might 
resort and be svited in all kinds of superior Dry Goods 
adapted to their wants, at prices quite reasonable. 
Seal Skin Shawls, Fine Linens, 
Plain Shades of Merinoes, Silks for Friends, 
Plain Thibet Shawls, Quiet De Lains, 
Barcelona Hdkfs. Plain Alpacas, 
Plain Calicoes, Plain Table Covers, 
Neat Ginghams, Good Black Silks, 
Good Gloves only, ludia Cioods, 
Hosiery, very good, Good Fiannels, 


able terms. 4th mo. 12-5m. 


I AIR MATRASSES, FEATHERS, & FEATHER 


BEDS.—Hair Matrasses and Feather Beds, of 


best quality, all sizes, ready made or made to order, at 
short notice. 

Also, Moss, Corn husk, and Straw Matrasses. 

Feathers of all qualities, in lots to suit purchasers. 

Tickings, Blankets, Marseilles quilts, &c. 

Worsted Moreens, of all colours. 

Cushions of all kinds. 

Curled hair, moss, &c. For sale by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No, 148 South Second st., 5 door above Spruce. 
3d mo. 31—tf. 


Nor CARPETINGS AND CANTON MAT- 
+ 


TINGS.—Just received, American and English 


** 


gtain Carpeting, of plain styles; Also, 
Imperial Three ply Carpetings. 


Venitian carpetings, of all widths, for stairs and entries. 


Floor and Table Oil Cloths. 

Worsted and Embossed Cloth Table Covers. 

Woolen Druggets, from half yard to 3} yards wide. 
ALSO, 


| P.S. An extra cheap lot of White Barcelona Shawls, 
at 50, 624 and 75 cts., just 25 cts. a piece less than 
regular price. 


' 


iT}XRUMAN & SHAW invite the attention of purcha 
| sers to the stock of Hardware at their new store 
| No. 335 Market street, three doors below Ninth, com- 
| prising a general assortment of articles used by Builders, 
Cabinet Makers, and Mechanics generally, House- 
keepers utensils, Table Cutlery, Britannia Tea and Table 
Spoons, superior Razors and Scissors, &c., &c., which 
| will be sold at very reasonable prices. 
| Alex. 8. Truman. 

| 2 mo. Ist.—Sm. 


SS peieittil 


| QNANSLER’S CONFECTIONARY, No. 136 Arch 
Street, above 6th, south side. Act this establish- 

ment may be procured Ice Creams, Jellies and water 

jices of all flavors and forms. Mixed and fine cake of 

|various descriptions, also a superior article of cream 

|candy and confections in general. 

| [G> Sugar free from slave labor used in the manufac- 
ture of the above articles. 

1 mo. ly. 


A. SHAW, No. 13 North Seventh street, invites 


Alex. Shaw 


i / - s+ 
Canton Mattings, both plain, white, and coloured | M, the attention of Friends to her assortment of 


checked, of all widths, 


/China, Glass and Queensware, comprising « variety of 


To the above goods, the attention of “Frierds’ is\ patterns of French China, White and Gilt Dinner and 


respectfully invited, by the subscribers. 
HARTLEY & KNIGHT, 
No. 148 South Second st., 5 doors above Spruce. 
3d mo, 31—~tf. 


ee & PAYNE, N. F. 
e 


SPRING GOODS. 


Neat Dress Fabrics, Alpacas and T.ustres. 


corner Fourth and Arch 
streets, would invite attention to their stock of fresh | abeut three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 


| ‘lea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, with 
'a general assortment of other goods in her line, which 

will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
| he city. 5th mo. Sth. 


YHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
J) BOYS,—Is situated on the Crosswick’s road, 
‘The summer 
term will commence on the 21st of 5th mo., 1849, 
The course of instruction will embrace the usual branches 
of a practical English education. For particulars inquire 





Shawls, Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, Blond and) of the Principal, HENRY W. RIDGWAY, or of G. M. 


| Gauze. 
India Silk Shawls, Barcelona and Cashmere Shawls. 


In our * FURNISHING WAREROOM” may be found 


| Blankets, Quilts and Counterpanes. 

|Linen Sheetings, Pillow and Table Linens. 

|Table Cloths, Napkins, Irish Linens, Muslins, &c. &c. 
Sd mo. 10. 


as ee 

| 1) EMOVED.—T. E. CHAPMAN has removed his 
\ Book and Stationary Store to No.1 South Fifth 
street, where he has just received a fresh supply of new 
land beautiful BOOKS from New York and Boston, suit- 






































L. have annexed the store on Fourth St., which |able for the present season, which le invites his friends 
them a shaw! room, also a merino room, separate |and the public generally to call and examine, viz: 
rom the main store. ‘I'beir basement is wellstocked with} Irving’s Sketch Book, illustrated; Whittier’s Poems; 


Furnishing Linen and Housekeeping Goods; also mus-| Leaflets of Memory ; Read’s Female Poets of America;| 


lins by the piece. Pictorial Life of William Penn; Christmas Blossoms, 
P. 8. Friends can alwaysdepend upon meeting with| &c. &c. 

the best articles of Cap Crape and Crapleisse, purest) Friends’ Almanacs and Marriage Certificates on hand. 

Cap Gauze, fine Cap muslin, Tarletons, Book Udkfs.,) Country Merchantssupplied with School and Blank 

all not only of the best quality, but in the best possible} Books at very low prices. 

order. 4th mo. 21. 3m. | T. E. CHAPMAN, No.1 South Fifth St. 


JUSTICE, No. 149 Market street, SAMUEL TOWN. 
SEND, Baltimore, or M. S. FOSTER, Trenton, N. J. 
JHITE WHEAT FAMILY FLOUR.—An assotr- 
\ ment of extra Flour selected expressly fur family 
use, constantly on hand and for sale by 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
4th mo. &th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch 


C. JENKINS & CO., Tea Dealers and Grocer. 
ey. S. W. corner of Chestnut and Twelfth Street. En 
trance to Tea Store on Chestnut street, do., Grocery 
store, on ‘I'welfth street Qj One of this concern having 
been many years engaged in the Tea ‘Trade in Canton 
| gives them particular facilities in that line, possessed by 
but few in any other establishment in this country. 

Philadelphia, 4mo. 1 
“JNBOLTED WHEAT MEAL, CRACKED 
U WHEAT, DRIED FRUIT, HAMS, DRIED 
BEEF, &c. &c., to be nad of 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Family Flour Dealer, 
iSth mo. 8th, ly. No. 35 N. 5th St. near Arch 








